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THIS  exhibition  is  designed  to  chart  the  main  currents  of 
American  art  in  the  first  three  decades  of  our  century,  as  rep- 
resented by  works  mostly  from  the  collection  of  the  Whitney 
Museum  of  American  Art;  and  to  show,  through  photo- 
graphic and  documentary  material,  the  part  played  in  these 
developments  by  the  Museum  and  its  predecessors,  the 
Whitney  Studio,  the  Whitney  Studio  Club,  and  the  Whitney 
Studio  Galleries. 
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The  Whitney  Studio  Club 
and  American  Art  1900-1932 


THE  WHITNEY  MUSEUM  OF  AMERICAN  ART  was  founded 
by  Gertrude  Vanderbilt  Whitney  in  1930.  But  its  origins  go 
back  to  a  quarter  century  earlier,  when  Mrs.  Whitney  began 
her  activities  on  behalf  of  American  art  and  artists. 

For  us  today  it  is  hard  to  realize  the  condition  of  Amer- 
ican art  in  those  days.  The  art  world  was  almost  completely 
academic.  The  artistic  establishment  was  blissfully  unaware 
of  the  new  modern  movements  abroad,  and  equally  out  of 
touch  with  the  realities  of  the  contemporary  United  States: 
industry,  labor,  the  modern  city,  the  Midwest  and  West,  the 
life  of  the  masses. 

Artists  outside  the  academic  fold  found  it  difficult  or 
impossible  to  exhibit  their  work.  The  big  national  exhibitions 
of  American  art,  controlled  by  academic  juries,  rejected  the 
new  and  independent,  and  awarded  prizes  to  their  own  kind. 
Few  dealers  would  take  chances  on  unknowns.  Museums  were 
concerned  with  the  past,  or  in  the  present  only  with  the  safely 
conservative.  There  was  no  museum  of  the  national  art,  as  in 
most  European  countries. 

But  the  conservative  domain  was  about  to  be  invaded 
by  two  revolutionary  forces.  The  first  was  the  realist  move- 
ment headed  by  five  painters,  all  ex-Philadelphians  and  former 
students  of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  and 
all  close  friends:  Robert  Henri  (the  oldest  and  the  leader), 
George  Luks,  William  Glackens,  John  Sloan  and  Everett 
Shinn.  These  men  were  picturing  the  contemporary  American 
scene,  particularly  city  life,  without  academic  idealization. 
About  1905  they  became  allied  with  three  other  liberal 
though  quite  different  painters,  Arthur  B.  Davies,  Ernest 
Lawson  and  the  pioneer  modernist  Maurice  Prendergast.  The 
group,  known  as  "The  Eight,"  became  champions  of  artistic 
independence,  of  the  non-conforming  artist's  right  to  have 
his  work  seen  by  the  public. 

The  second  force  was  modernism,  basically  European, 
but  with  many  early  exponents  among  Americans  who  had 
been  abroad,  or  who  evolved  their  art  independently  in  this 
country.  The  various  modern  movements  were  the  expression 
of  a  new  spirit:  complete  acceptance  of  the  modern  world, 
the  city,  the  machine,  and  the  dynamism  of  contemporary 
life;  rediscovery  of  the  physical  and  sensuous  bases  of  living 
and  art.  And  they  effected  a  revolution  in  the  fundamental 
concepts  of  the  nature  of  art:  instead  of  naturalistic  represen- 
tation, creation  in  free  imagery  and  in  form,  color  and  design. 


Arthur  B.  Davies.  Day  of  Good  Fortune,  1920.  Gift  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Arthur  G.  Altschul. 


Robert  Henri.  Laughing  Child,  1907. 


The  American  pioneer  in  exhibiting  the  modernists 
was  Alfred  Stieglitz,  artist-photographer,  who  in  his  little 
Photo-Secession  Gallery  at  291  Fifth  Avenue  began  in  1908 
to  show  advanced  art,  European  and  American.  A  champion 
of  the  new  in  every  field;  a  magnetic  personality,  attracting 
gifted  disciples;  and  a  fighter  who  enjoyed  battling  against 
heavy  odds,  Stieglitz  conducted  his  campaign  for  modern 
art  with  prophetic  insight  and  corrosive  humor. 

Then  in  1913  came  the  great  International  Exhibition 
of  Modern  Art,  held  in  the  69th  Regiment  Armory  at 
Lexington  Avenue  and  25  th  Street,  New  York.  The  Armory 
Show,  as  it  came  to  be  known,  was  the  first  large-scale  intro- 
duction of  modern  art  to  the  general  public  of  America.  It  was 
organized  not  by  museums  or  collectors  but  by  artists;  and 
not  by  modernists  but  by  liberals:  all  the  Eight  except  Shinn, 
and  other  progressives  and  middle-of-the-roaders.  It  was  orig- 
inally planned  as  a  big  independent  American  show  without 
juries  or  prizes.  But  Davies,  its  president,  together  with  Walt 
Kuhn,  and  Walter  Pach  in  Paris,  transformed  it  by  adding  the 
most  complete  and  up-to-the-minute  survey  of  current 
advanced  European  art  that  had  so  far  been  held  in  this 
country.  No  international  movement  had  ever  been  launched 
in  this  way  in  the  United  States.  American  art  was  never  to 
be  the  same  after  the  Armory  Show. 

Six  years  before  the  Armory  Show,  in  1907,  Gertrude 
Vanderbilt  Whitney,  already  an  established  sculptor,  had 
taken  a  studio  in  Macdougal  Alley  in  Greenwich  Village,  the 
center  of  rebellion.  A  many-sided  person,  at  home  in  both 
social  and  artistic  worlds,  her  sympathies  from  the  first  were 
with  the  liberal  artists.  She  was  an  early  friend  of  Henri, 
Davies  and  other  independents;  and  when  the  Eight  in  1908 
held  their  historic  exhibition  at  the  Macbeth  Gallery  in  New 
York  she  bought  four  of  the  seven  paintings  that  were  sold: 
canvases  by  Henri,  Lawson,  Luks  and  Shinn,  which  are  now 
in  the  permanent  collection  of  the  Whitney  Museum,  and  are 
included  in  the  present  exhibition. 

From  1907  on  Mrs.  Whitney  held  informal  exhibitions 
in  her  studio  of  works  by  fellow  artists;  and  in  1914  she  con- 
verted the  adjoining  house  at  8  West  Eighth  Street  into  a 
gallery  she  called  the  Whitney  Studio,  where  she  gave  regular 
exhibitions  of  progressive  and  young  artists.  To  assist  her  she 
secured  the  services  of  Juliana  Force,  who  was  to  be  associated 
with  her  in  all  her  future  art  activities.  Temperamentally 


Top:  Everett  Shinn.  Revue,  1908.  This  and  Henri's  Laughing 
Child  were  two  of  the  four  works  purchased  by  Mrs.  Whitney 
from  the  Eight  exhibition  at  Macbeth  Gallery,  February  1908. 

Center:  Armory  Show  poster  originally  distributed  nationally 
to  publicize  the  exhibition.  Photograph  courtesy  of  The  Hirsh- 
horn  Museum  and  Sculpture  Garden,  Washington,  D.C. 

Bottom:  View  of  the  foreign  section  of  the  Armory  Show,  1913, 
to  which  Mrs.  Whitney  contributed  $1000  for  the  purchase  of 
decorations.  Photograph  courtesy  of  The  Museum  of  Modern 
Art,  New  York. 
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Robert  Henri.  Gertrude  Vanderbilt  Whitney,  commissioned  by 
Mrs.  Whitney  in  December  1915,  and  later  illustrated  in  Vanity 
Fair,  one  of  the  popular  magazines  of  the  period.  Collection  of 
Mrs.  G.  Macculloch  Miller. 

these  two  remarkable  women  were  entirely  different:  Mrs. 
Whitney,  an  aristocrat  in  the  broadest  sense,  sensitive,  aware 
and  sophisticated;  Mrs.  Force  a  born  activist  and  a  formidable 
fighter  for  the  things  they  both  believed  in.  But  they  shared 
essential  qualities:  generosity,  a  sense  of  humor,  and  an  ar- 
dent belief  in  the  importance  of  the  creative  artist.  Both  of 
them  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  artists,  and  men  such  as 
Davies,  Henri,  Sloan,  Glackens,  Du  Bois  and  Sheeler,  and 
the  critic  Forbes  Watson,  helped  to  shape  their  policies. 

In  1915  Mrs.  Whitney  formed  The  Friends  of  the 
Young  Artists,  which  held  shows  in  the  Whitney  Studio.  At 
first,  in  accordance  with  established  custom,  there  were  prizes 
awarded  by  juries;  but  in  1917  she  announced:  "There  will 
be  no  jury  of  awards.  There  will  be  no  prizes.  But  the  money 
which  has  been  offered  as  prizes  will  be  spent... in  pur- 
chasing works  of  art."  This  "no  jury,  no  prizes"  principle, 
with  purchases  replacing  prizes,  governed  all  her  future 
activities. 

The  Friends  of  the  Young  Artists  was  the  germ  of  the 
Whitney  Studio  Club,  launched  in  1918,  with  Mrs.  Force  as 
director,  and  a  clubhouse  at  147  West  Fourth  Street.  The  Club 
was  far  from  the  exclusive  body  that  the  name  suggests.  The 
only  requirement  for  admission  was  talent;  any  serious  artist 
who  was  introduced  by  a  member  could  join.  The  dues  of 
five  dollars  a  year  were  seldom  collected.  Among  the  earliest 
members  were  most  of  the  Eight  and  other  independents 
such  as  Hopper,  Coleman,  Du  Bois,  Halpert,  Jo  Davidson  and 
Stuart  Davis.  No  attempt  at  a  common  creed  was  made;  all 
kinds  of  viewpoints  were  represented.  The  membership  soon 
grew  to  several  hundred,  mostly  young  men  and  women. 
Eventually  the  Club  included  a  large  proportion  of  the  artists 
outside  the  academic  establishment,  and  some  within  it.  Mrs. 
Force's  dynamism,  sociability  and  wit  created  a  warm,  wel- 
coming atmosphere.  There  were  always  exhibitions  going  on, 
and  every  opening  called  for  a  party,  with  plenty  to  eat  and 


drink— a  real  boon  for  some  hungry  members.  For  many  a 
young  artist  the  Club  was  a  friendly,  festive  place  where  he 
could  not  only  show  his  work  but  meet  his  fellows. 

One-person  exhibitions  were  a  leading  feature,  often 
several  held  simultaneously  in  separate  galleries.  Among  the 
scores  of  painters  and  sculptors  who  had  such  shows  ( in  many 
cases  their  first)  at  the  Club  and  the  Whitney  Studio,  and 
their  successor  the  Whitney  Studio  Galleries,  were  Hopper, 
Du  Bois,  Sheeler,  Coleman,  Sloan,  Tucker,  Glackens,  Dasburg, 
Davis,  Lawson,  Stella,  Bluemner,  Miller,  Schnakenberg, 
Marsh,  Curry,  Katherine  Schmidt,  Fiene,  Mattson,  Nakian, 
Flannagan,  and  Carl  Walters. 

The  Club  held  annual  exhibitions  of  members'  works, 
and  in  the  1920s  many  of  the  rising  generation  of  liberals 
and  modernists  had  their  first  public  showings  in  these  ex- 
hibitions. The  annuals  grew  each  year  in  size  and  quality 
until  they  rivaled  the  big  academic  shows;  from  1924  on  they 
were  circulated  to  museums  in  other  cities.  By  this  time  the 
Club  had  become  the  most  active  center  for  independent  art 
in  the  country.  Outgrowing  its  Fourth  Street  quarters,  it 
moved  in  1923  to  larger  galleries  on  West  Eighth  Street, 
next  door  to  the  Whitney  Studio.  Alexander  Brook  was  made 
assistant  director,  and  evening  sketch  classes  were  started. 

Mrs.  Whitney  and  Mrs.  Force  were  well  aware  that  for 
many  artists  the  crucial  problem  was  selling  their  works,  and 
the  Club  carried  on  a  continuous  campaign  to  persuade  the 
public  to  buy  the  work  of  living  artists,  with  slogans  such  as 
"What  is  Home  without  a  Modern  Picture?"  No  commis- 
sions were  taken  on  sales.  From  almost  every  exhibition  Mrs. 
Whitney  purchased  works  for  her  own  growing  collection. 

In  the  meantime  the  Whitney  Studio  continued  as  a 
separate  entity  with  special  activities.  In  1920/21  an  Over- 
seas Exhibition  of  American  Painting  was  sent  to  Venice, 
London,  Sheffield  and  Paris:  115  pictures  by  thirty-two  artists, 


Juliana  Force  in  her  apartment  above  the  Whitney  Museum  on 
West  Eighth  Street.  Photograph  by  Cecil  Beaton. 


Peggy  Bacon.  The  Whitney  Studio  Club.  Drypoint.  The  Club 
held  evening  sketch  classes  to  which  members  were  invited  for 
a  fee  of  20c  which  covered  the  cost  of  models. 


Edward  Hopper,  he  Quai  des  Grands  Augustins,  1909,  one  of  the 
paintings  included  in  Hopper's  first  one-man  exhibition  at  the 
Whitney  Studio  Club  in  1920.  Bequest  of  Josephine  N.  Hopper, 
1970. 


Thomas  Eakins.  The  Concert  Singer,  1892,  one  of  six 
works  by  Eakins  included  in  the  Overseas  Exhibition 
of  1920/21.  Collection  of  the  Philadelphia  Museum 
of  Art. 


John  Sloan.  In  it  Again!  Help!  Help!,  1931. 
Crayon  and  ink.  This  drawing  accompanied 
a  letter  from  Sloan  to  Mrs.  Force  requesting 
funds  to  cover  the  deficit  of  the  Society  of 
Independent  Artists. 
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Stuart  Davis.  Place  Pasdeloup,  1928,  painted  during 
the  artist's  first  trip  to  Europe,  which  was  financed  by 
Mrs.  Whitney. 


all  living  except  Thomas  Eakins,  who  was  represented  by 
six  canvases— the  first  time  his  work  had  been  shown  abroad 
since  his  death  in  1916.  Mrs.  Whitney  wrote:  "To  me  it  has 
always  seemed  a  good  plan  for  artists  working  in  America 
to  show'  their  work  in  Europe— the  oftener  the  better."  Re- 
versing this  international  exchange,  the  Studio  held  several 
foreign  exhibitions,  including  twenty  recent  paintings  by 
Picasso  in  1923  (together  with  African  Negro  sculpture), 
and  works  by  Maillol  and  Henri  Rousseau  in  1924. 

Aside  from  these  public  activities  Mrs.  Whitney  con- 
tributed in  many  other  ways  to  support  the  work  of  living 
American  artists.  She  had  given  a  thousand  dollars  to  the 
Armory  Show.  In  1916  the  fight  for  a  big  open  salon  without 
juries  or  prizes  culminated  in  the  founding  of  the  Society 
of  Independent  Artists.  Its  organizers  were  more  modernist 
than  those  of  the  Armory  Show:  particularly  Walter  Pach, 
with  the  advice  of  Marcel  Duchamp  and  other  international 
figures.  Patterned  on  the  Paris  Independants,  it  was  a  com- 
pletely democratic  organization:  anyone  who  paid  five  dollar 
dues  could  exhibit.  Its  first  president  was  Glackens,  followed 
next  year  and  thereafter  by  Sloan.  Mrs.  Whitney  was  a  direc- 
tor for  fifteen  years,  and  one  of  ten  guarantors.  Every  year 
Sloan  would  tell  Mrs.  Force  the  amount  of  the  deficit,  and  it 
would  be  taken  care  of.  The  Independent  was  an  assurance 
that  no  artist  would  be  denied  the  right  to  reach  the  public; 
as  Sloan  said,  it  "kept  an  open  door  in  American  art." 

In  a  different  field,  Mrs.  Whitney  subsidized  The  Arts, 
which  under  Forbes  Watson's  lively  editorship  from  1923  to 
1931  became  the  leading  progressive  art  magazine  of  the 
period,  championing  American  art  and  the  younger  genera- 
tion. And  many  individual  artists  were  quietly  helped,  usually 
by  buying  their  work.  As  Sloan  wrote:  "No  one  will  ever 
know  the  extent  of  the  private  benefactions  Mrs.  Whitney 

performed  through  Mrs.  Force But  of  my  own  knowledge 

I  know  of  innumerable  artists  whose  studio  rent  was  paid,  or 
pictures  purchased  just  at  the  right  time  to  keep  the  wolf 
from  the  door,  or  hospital  expenses  covered,  or  a  trip  to 
Europe  made  possible." 

By  1928  the  Whitney  Studio  Club,  now  numbering 
several  hundred  with  a  waiting  list  of  many  more,  had 
reached  an  impasse.  To  enlarge  further  was  impossible; 
equally  so  to  refuse  worthy  applicants.  And  its  main  objec- 
tives had  been  achieved:  collectors  and  dealers  and  even 
museums  were  more  receptive  to  the  new,  the  academic 
monopoly  of  the  art  world  had  been  broken.  In  the  fall  of 
1928  the  Club  announced:  "The  pioneering  work  for  which 

the  club  was  organized  has  been  done The  liberal  artists 

have  won  the  battle  which  they  fought  so  valiantly,  and  will 
celebrate  the  victory  as  other  regiments  fighting  for  liberty 
have  done— by  disbanding." 

For  two  seasons;  1928/29  and  1929/30,  the  Club  and 
the  Studio  were  replaced  by  the  Whitney  Studio  Galleries, 
with  more  accent  on  selectivity  and  on  elegance  of  presenta- 
tion. But  the  Galleries  proved  to  be  only  a  halfway  house; 
the  dealers  were  making  such  efforts  less  necessary. 

By  early  1930  Mrs.  Whitney  had  come  to  the  conclu- 


sion  that  the  greatest  need  was  for  a  museum  of  American 
art,  "unhampered  by  official  restrictions,  and  with  the  prestige 
which  a  museum  carries,"  in  Mrs.  Force's  words.  At  this 
time  no  such  institution  existed;  the  nearest  to  it  were 
the  new  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  opened  in  1929,  and  the 
Phillips  Memorial  Gallery  in  Washington,  both  international 
in  scope;  the  Newark  Museum;  and  the  Addison  Gallery  of 
American  Art,  still  in  the  process  of  formation. 

The  founding  of  the  Whitney  Museum  of  American 
Art  was  publicly  announced  on  January  6,  1930.  Mrs.  Force 
was  appointed  director,  with  a  staff  of  curators  all  of  whom, 
significantly,  were  artists:  Hermon  More  (later  Mrs.  Force's 
successor),  Edmund  Archer  and  Karl  Free.  Numbers  8,  10 
and  12  West  Eighth  Street  were  remodeled  by  the  architec- 
tural firm  of  Noel  &  Miller.  The  interior,  designed  by  Bruce 
Buttfield,  had  a  warmth  and  intimacy,  and  a  beauty  of  color 


and  materials  unlike  the  cold  impersonality  of  most  museums 
of  the  time.  Carl  Walters  was  commissioned  to  execute  two 
entrance  doors  with  sixty  molded  glass  panels  of  figures  and 
animals.  Mrs.  Whitney  presented  her  collection  of  about 
five  hundred  paintings,  watercolors,  drawings,  prints  and 
sculpture  acquired  through  the  years— then  probably  the  larg- 
est private  collection  of  20th-century  American  art.  This  was 
augmented  during  1930  and  1931  by  purchases  of  about  one 
hundred  examples  by  artists  not  previously  or  not  well  repre- 
sented. They  included  the  nucleus  of  a  collection  of  historic 
American  art,  in  particular  an  outstanding  group  of  folk 
paintings,  a  field  of  American  art  in  which  Mrs.  Force  had 
been  one  of  the  earliest  collectors. 

OnNovember  18, 1931,  the  Whitney  Museum  of  Amer- 
ican Art  opened  its  doors  to  the  public. 

Lloyd  Goodrich 
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Carl  Walters.  Molded  glass  panels  from  entrance  doors 
of  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art  on  West  Eighth 
Street,  1931. 


Main  Currents 

of  American  Art  1900-1932 


William  J.  Glackens.  Hammer  stein's  Roof  Garden,  c.    1903. 


John  Sloan.  Backyards,  Greenwich  Village,  1914.  Sloan  was  given  his  first 
one-man  show  at  the  Whitney  Studio  in  1916. 


THE  EIGHT 


THE  FIVE  REALISTS  who  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Eight- 
Henri,  Luks,  Glackens,  Sloan  and  Shinn— revolted  against  the 
academic  idealism  of  established  American  art  of  the  1900s, 
and  turned  for  subjects  to  the  contemporary  city— at  first 
Philadelphia,  then  New  York.  They  loved  the  city's  variety 
of  character  and  scene— its  people,  streets,  tenements,  theaters 
and  dancehalls— and  painted  them  with  frankness,  humor  and 
gusto.  All  ex-newspaper  artists  except  Henri,  as  students  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Academy  they  had  inherited  the  realistic 
tradition  of  the  Academy's  former  head,  Thomas  Eakins.  They 
were  not  radical  in  their  style,  which  was  related  to  the  pre- 
impressionist  art  of  early  Manet  and  Degas,  as  well  as  to  older 
realists  such  as  Velazquez  and  Goya.  It  was  their  subject 
matter  and  viewpoint  that  made  them  seem  radical  to  the 
academic  art  world,  which  labeled  them  Apostles  of  Ugliness." 


George  Luks.  Armistice  Night,  1918.  Anonymous  gift. 


PIONEERS  OF  MODERNISM:  POST-IMPRESSIONISTS 
AND  EXPRESSIONISTS 


ABROAD,  in  the  first  decade  of  our  century,  new  movements 
were  taking  place— fauvism,  expressionism,  cubism,  futur- 
ism—which effected  a  revolution  in  the  basic  concepts  of  the 
nature  of  art.  The  various  modern  movements  differed  widely, 
but  they  had  in  common  a  rejection  of  naturalistic  represen- 
tation in  favor  of  free  imagery  and  creation  in  the  physical 
language  of  form,  line  and  color— elements  that  speak  as 
directly  to  the  senses  as  sound  in  music. 

In  these  European  developments  more  than  a  score  of 
Americans  participated.  As  early  as  the  1890s  Maurice 
Prendergast,  discovering  Cezanne  and  Bonnard,  began  to 
evolve  his  personal  lyrical  and  decorative  art— the  first  Amer- 
ican modernist.  After  1900  more  young  independents  went 
to  Europe,  most  of  them  to  Paris,  and  came  in  contact  with 
modernism.  Never  before  had  so  many  Americans  been 
involved  so  early  in  international  movements. 


As  modernism  developed  in  America,  its  most  frequent 
forms  were  post-impressionism  and  expressionism.  The  for- 
mer, reacting  against  impressionism's  focus  on  the  merely 
visual,  emphasized  structure  and  design.  The  expressionists 
went  a  step  further  by  concentrating  on  the  expression  of 
subjective  emotion.  They  drew  on  nature  for  their  imagery 
but  used  it  freely,  in  styles  neither  naturalistic  on  the  one 
hand  nor  abstract  on  the  other,  though  often  semi-abstract. 
Through  line  and  pattern,  and  especially  through  color,  they 
embodied  their  emotional  response  to  nature  in  direct  sensu- 
ous form. 

Expressionism  was  not  a  school,  but  a  broad  tendency, 
highly  diverse,  with  as  many  variations  as  there  were  indi- 
vidual artists.  To  the  sterility  of  academic  art  it  brought  a  new 
emotional  freedom,  a  new  sensuousness,  and  a  new  visual 
language. 


John  Marin.  Region  of  Brooklyn  Bridge  Fantasy,  1932.  Pur- 
chased from  the  artist  through  An  American  Place,  1949. 


Maurice  Prendergast.  The  Promenade,  1913.  Bequest  of  Alexander 
M.  Bing. 
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William  Zorach.  The  Artist's  Daughter,  1930/1 946- 
66.  Georgia  marble. 
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Gaston  Lachaise.  Standing  Woman,  1912-27.  Bronze.  Purchased  from  Mrs. 
Isabel  Lachaise,  1936.  Shown  in  Whitney  Museum  on  West  Eighth  Street. 


ABSTRACTION 


some  abstract  ART  was  produced  in  America  before 
1913,  but  the  Armory  Show  gave  a  strong  impetus  to  abstrac- 
tion, and  for  the  next  decade  it  was  practiced  by  a  number 
of  Americans.  They  formed  no  school;  their  styles  were  per- 
sonal; and  much  of  their  work  was  semi-abstract  rather  than 
pure  abstract.  Compared  to  the  Europeans  they  were  con- 
cerned less  with  formal  problems  than  with  emotional  expres- 
sion. Max  Weber's  Chinese  Restaurant  ( 1915  )  has  elements 
of  cubism,  but  its  lyrical  response  to  the  modern  city  is  closer 
to  futurism.  Marsden  Hartley's  powerful  Painting,  Number 
3  (1914-15,  illustrated  on  the  cover)  shows  an  affinity  to 
Kandinsky's  free-form  abstraction.  In  Paris  the  Americans 
Morgan  Russell  and  Stanton  Macdonald-Wright  in  1913 
launched  their  own  abstract  movement,  Synchromism  (mean- 
ing "with  color"),  exploiting  the  projecting  and  receding 
sensations  of  warm  and  cool  colors.  In  America,  indigenous 
abstraction,  unrelated  to  European  developments,  appeared 
in  Arthur  Dove's  strong  rhythmic  patterns,  based  on  nature, 
and  in  Georgia  O'Keeffe's  crystal-clear  forms,  as  purely 
abstract  as  music. 

After  about  1920  most  abstract  artists  turned  to  more 
representational  styles;  and  for  the  next  decade  only  a  few 
Americans  worked  in  abstract  terms,  though  not  exclusively: 
among  them,  Dove,  O'Keeffe,  Arthur  B.  Carles,  Stuart  Davis, 
and  Patrick  Henry  Bruce  in  Paris.  It  was  not  until  the  early 
1930s  that  the  second  wave  of  abstraction  began  to  rise. 


I 


Georgia  O'Keeffe.  Abstraction,  1915. 
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Max  Weber.  Chinese  Restaurant,   1915.  Purchased  from  the    Downtown  Gallery,  1931. 


Patrick  Henry  Bruce.  Painting,  c.  1930.  Anonymous  gift. 
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FUTURISM 


the  united  states  of  the  1910s,  building  its  early  sky- 
scrapers and  airplanes,  could  be  called  the  most  futurist 
nation.  But  these  technological  innovations  had  met  with  no 
response  in  academic  art.  The  machine  age  was  finding  ex- 
pression in  Italian  futurism,  Russian  constructivism,  and 
French  cubism,  but  not  yet  in  American  art. 

But  about  1912  the  city  itself— its  towering  buildings, 
soaring  bridges,  rushing  traffic  and  spectacular  night  lights- 
began  to  furnish  motifs  for  modernists  such  as  John  Marin, 


Max  Weber,  Abraham  Walkowitz  and  Joseph  Stella.  These 
painters  were  the  first  to  express  in  semi-abstract  terms  the 
dynamic  forces  of  machine-age  America. 

Futurism,  launched  in  Italy  in  1910,  was  a  glorification 
of  the  machine,  speed  and  dynamism.  It  had  only  one  out- 
and-out  American  exponent:  Italian-born  Joseph  Stella.  Soon 
after  the  Armory  Show  he  embarked  on  a  series  of  large 
futurist  fantasies  based  on  New  York— still  among  the  most 
imaginative  visions  of  the  modern  city. 


Joseph  Stella.  Brooklyn  Bridge:  Variation  on  an  Old  Theme,  1939. 
Purchased  from  Knoedler  &  Co.,  1942. 
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PRECISIONISM 


THOUGH  CUBISM,  like  futurism,  had  only  a  few  exponents 
in  America,  its  influence  was  wider  than  its  practice.  Its  con- 
centration on  form,  its  geometric  style,  and  its  precision 
affected  artists  who  did  not  follow  it  all  the  way  into  abstrac- 
tion: in  particular,  the  painters  who  have  been  called  pre- 
cisionists,  such  as  Charles  Demuth,  Charles  Sheeler  and 
Preston  Dickinson.  These  artists  used  the  phenomena  of 
urban  and  industrial  America— skyscrapers,  factories,  rail- 
roads, machine-made  objects— as  material.  Concerned  pri- 
marily with  the  basic  forms  of  such  things,  they  translated 
them  into  precise  ordered  design. 

Precise  realism  had  been  characteristic  of  one  tendency 
of  American  art  since  Colonial  times.  Cubism,  by  stimulating 
the  precisionists  to  throw  off  impressionist  softness  and 
vagueness,  helped  them  to  return  to  the  clarity  of  earlier 
American  art. 


Charles  Demuth.  My  Egypt,  1927.  Purchased  from  the  artist, 
1931. 


Preston  Dickinson.  Industry,  before  1924.  Shown  in  the 
10th  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Whitney  Studio  Club 
in  1925. 


Charles  Sheeler.  River  Rouge  Plant,  1932.  Purchased  from  the 
artist  through  the  Downtown  Gallery,  1932. 
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FANTASY 


PARALLEL  WITH  MODERNISM'S  revolution  in  the  language 
of  art  occurred  a  revolution  in  imagery,  a  liberation  from 
naturalistic  limitations.  This  change  was  related  to  the  dis- 
coveries of  psychology  and  the  exploration  of  the  subcon- 
scious mind.  The  objective  actualities  of  the  external  world 
were  transformed  by  the  subjective  fantasies  of  the  inner 
world  of  the  mind.  Imaginative  imagery,  pictured  in  much 
great  art  of  the  past,  but  lost  in  the  literal  naturalism  of  the 
19th  century,  was  restored  to  its  vital  role  in  art. 

Surrealism,  closely  linked  to  psychoanalysis,  was 
launched  in  Paris  in  1924,  but  it  was  not  to  become  accli- 
mated in  America  until  several  of  its  European  leaders 
arrived  in  the  late  1930s  and  the  early  1940s.  But  long 
before  that,  independent  manifestations  of  imaginative  and 
fantastic  imagery  had  appeared  in  the  work  of  such  Ameri- 
cans as  Louis  Eilshemius,  Edwin  Dickinson,  Ivan  Albright 
and  Peter  Blume.  These  artists  were  not  connected  with  any 
organized  movement;  they  were  individualists.  All  that  they 
had  in  common  was  the  freeing  of  content  and  imagery  from 
the  limitations  of  the  past. 


Peter  Blume.  Light  of  the  World,  1932,  one  of  28  works 
purchased  from  the  First  Biennial  Exhibition  of  Contem- 
porary American  Painting  at  the  Whitney  Museum  in 
1932/33. 


Philip  Evergood.  The  New  Lazarus,  worked  on  over  a  period  of  years  between  1927  and  1933,  and  1940  and 
1954.  Gift  of  Joseph  H.  Hirshhorn. 
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FOLK  ART 


A  FEATURE  of  American  art  from  its  beginnings  in  the  17th 
century  has  been  the  wide  prevalence  of  folk  art,  and  its 
frequent  high  quality.  The  folk  artist,  untrained  in  the 
techniques  and  principles  of  art,  has  an  instinct  for  artistic 
essentials.  He  has  the  craftsman's  respect  for  physical  sub- 
stance and  structure,  and  an  innate  feeling  for  form  and  color 
and  line,  and  the  patterns  they  create.  His  art  represents 
something  artistically  sound  and  pure.  Hence  its  appeal  to 
the  modern  artist. 

The  recognition  of  American  folk  art  in  the  1920s  was 
largely  due  to  artists  who  recognized  in  it  certain  abstract 
values  for  which  they  themselves  were  striving.  Another 
factor  was  the   search   for   native  character   and  a   native 


tradition  that  was  independent  of  European  influences. 

One  of  the  earliest  collectors  of  folk  art  was  Juliana 
Force,  director  of  the  Whitney  Studio  Club  and  later  of  the 
Whitney  Museum.  It  was  at  the  Club  that  the  first  exhibition 
of  American  folk  art  was  held  in  February  1924,  selected  by 
the  painter  Henry  Schnakenberg.  Later,  under  Mrs.  Force's 
guidance  the  Museum  assembled  a  collection  of  53  folk 
paintings  and  11  watercolors  and  pastels— the  first  such 
collection  formed  by  a  museum. 

As  professional  art  training  has  expanded,  folk  art  has 
diminished.  Today  the  genuine  primitive  is  a  rarity.  Among 
the  few  outstanding  ones  in  our  century  have  been  Joseph 
Pickett  and  John  Kane. 


John  Kane.  Junction  Hollow,  1932.  Gift  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Allan 
Roos  in  memory  of  Robert  M.  Benjamin. 


Joseph  Pickett.  Coryell's  Ferry,  1776,  probably  between  1914-1918. 
Shown  in  the  exhibition  of  American  Primitives  at  the  Newark  Museum 
in  1930. 
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REPRESENTATION 


from  the  early  1920s  into  the  1930s,  abstract  and  semi- 
abstract  trends  in  American  art  were  in  the  minority,  and 
most  painting  and  sculpture  were  representational.  Repre- 
sentational art  included  a  wide  variety  of  viewpoints  and 
styles.  Academicians  still  adhered  to  19th-century  naturalism. 
But  there  were  many  representational  artists  who  were  un- 
academic.  They  shared  in  the  formal  discoveries  of  the  time; 
they  knew  that  art  is  more  than  the  imitation  of  nature,  that 
form  and  design  are  fundamental.  They  believed  that  there 
need  be  no  conflict  between  representation  and  the  achieve- 
ment of  three-dimensional  design  in  round  form  and  pic- 
torial space. 


Guy  Pene  du  Bois.  Woman  with  Cigarette,  1929.  Purchased  by 
Mrs.  Whitney  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  Museum. 


Niles  Spencer.  The  Green  Table,  1930.  Purchased  from  Charles 
Daniel,  1931. 
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THE  AMERICAN  SCENE 


the  EIGHT  had  created  a  new  interest  in  the  American 
scene,  particularly  the  life  of  New  York  City.  They  were  soon 
joined  by  younger  realists:  among  others,  Du  Bois,  Glenn 
Coleman  and  George  Bellows,  all  pupils  of  Henri.  Another 
Henri  student  was  Edward  Hopper,  who  as  early  as  1908 
began  painting  the  native  scene  with  a  different  kind  of 
realism.  The  Henri  group  had  focused  on  the  city's  human 
aspects,  but  Hopper  concentrated  on  the  city  itself,  its  mas- 
sive structures,  changing  lights  and  varied  visual  phenomena. 

(continued) 


Edward  Hopper.  Early  Sunday  Morning,  1930.  Purchased  from  the  artist  through  the 
Frank  Rehn  Gallery,  1930. 


Charles  Burchfield.  Old  House  by  Creek,  1932-38.  Purchased  from  the  Frank  Rehn 
Gallery,  1939- 
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John  Steuart  Curry.  Baptism  in  Kansas,  1928.  Curry  had  his  first  one-man  show  at 
the  Whitney  Studio  Galleries  in  1930.  Purchased  from  the  artist,  1930. 


Reginald  Marsh.  Why  Not  Use  the  "L"P,  1930.  Purchased  by  Mrs.  Whitney  prior 
to  the  opening  of  the  Museum. 
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Early  Sunday  Morning,  besides  its  power  of  form  and  design, 
conveys  a  penetrating  sense  of  the  vastness  and  loneliness 
of  the  city. 

The  United  States  west  of  the  Alleghenies,  pictured  by 
many  19th-century  artists,  was  still  an  unexplored  continent 
for  most  20th-century  painters.  Not  until  the  1920s  did  the 
awakened  interest  in  the  American  scene  spread  beyond  the 
East.  The  pioneer  of  this  change  was  Charles  Burchfield,  who 
painted  western  New  York  State:  grim  industrial  towns, 
rows  of  identical  false  fronts,  and  monstrous  mansions  of  the 
President  Garfield  era— an  expose  of  the  ugliness  of  much  of 
the  native  environment,  yet  combined  with  deep  emotional 
attachment. 

With  the  regionalists  Thomas  H.  Benton,  Grant  Wood 
and  John  Steuart  Curry,  all  born  in  the  Midwest,  devotion  to 
the  American  scene  became  a  conscious  and  articulate  move- 
ment. They  believed  that  there  was  a  special  virtue  in  an 
artist's  identification  with  his  own  section.  To  them,  the 
Mississippi  Valley  region  was  the  heartland  of  America,  and 


its  people  and  folkways  had  a  uniquely  native  character. 
Regionalism,  in  spite  of  its  element  of  chauvinism,  created 
art  out  of  neglected  aspects  of  American  life;  for  the  first 
time  since  the  19th  century,  the  world  of  Mid-America  was 
pictured  with  vitality  and  humor. 

Back  East,  a  younger  generation  of  urban  realists  such 
as  Reginald  Marsh  and  Raphael  Soyer  were  picturing  New 
York  with  a  realism  more  drastic  than  that  of  the  Henri 
group,  revealing  the  city's  seamy  side,  the  tawdriness  of  its 
glamor,  its  submerged  world  of  poverty  and  misery;  yet  with 
a  basic  love  of  the  city  in  its  myriad  aspects. 

In  few  other  nations  were  artists  so  concerned  with 
their  environment  as  in  the  United  States  in  the  1920s  and 
1930s.  Here  was  a  broad  land  still  raw  and  unfinished,  little 
explored  by  artists,  unassimilated  into  art— to  the  artist  a  new 
world,  at  once  vital  and  disorderly,  grand  and  squalid,  loved 
and  hated.  The  painters  of  the  American  scene  dispelled  the 
old  idealistic  vision  of  our  country,  and  achieved  a  visual 
rediscovery  of  America. 


George  Bellows.  Dempsey  and  Firpo,  1924.  Purchased  from  the  artist's  wife  for  $18,750  in 
1931.  The  fight  took  place  at  the  New  York  Polo  Grounds  on  September  1,  1923,  before  a 
crowd  of  90,000. 
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Catalogue  of  the  Exhibition 

Unless  otherwise  indicated,  all  paintings  are  oil  on  canvas  and 
are  in  the  permanent  collection  of  the  Whitney  Museum  of 
American  Art.  Dimensions  are  in  inches,  height  preceding 
width  preceding  depth. 

PAINTINGS 

George  Ault.  Hudson  Street,  1932.  24  x  20. 

Peggy  Bacon.  The  Whitney  Studio  Club,  n.d.  Drypoint  on  paper, 
5%  x  S1^;  (composition). 

George  Bellows.  Dempsey  and  Firpo,  1 924.   5 1  x  63  Va ■ 

Thomas  Hart  Benton.  The  Lord  Is  My  Shepherd,  1926.  Tempera 
on  canvas,  3314  x  2714- 

Oscar  Bluemner.  A  Situation  in  Yellow,  c.  1927-29.  36  x  501/. 
Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  L.  Koenigsberg. 

Composition,  193 1.  Oil  on  wood,  23  x  30. 

Peter  Blume.  Light  of  the  World,  1932.  Oil  on  composition 
board,  18x20V4. 

Alexander  Brook.  Girl  with  Flower,  1930.  34  x  26. 

Patrick  Henry  Bruce.  Painting,  c.  1930.  35  x  45%.  Anonymous 
gift. 

Charles  Burchfield.  Noontide  in  Late  May,  1917.  Watercolor 
and  gouache  on  paper,  2 1  Ys  x  1 7  Vz  ■ 

Old  House  by  Creek,  1932-38.  34i/2x57. 

Paul  Cadmus.  Sailors  and  Floosies,  1932.  Oil  and  tempera  on 
composition  board,  29  x  39  Vz-  Anonymous  gift. 

Arthur  B.  Carles.  Untitled. 
Lent  by  Caroline  Mantovi. 

Glenn  O.  Coleman.  Downtown  Street,  1926.   33  x  44. 

John  Covert.  Resurrection,  1916.  Oil  on  composition  board, 
251/  x  27.  Gift  of  Charles  Simon. 

John  Steuart  Curry.  Baptism  in  Kansas,  1928.  40  x  50. 

The  Flying  Codonas,  1932.  Tempera  and  oil  on  composition 
board,  36  x  30. 

Howard  G.  Cushing.  Mrs.  Harry  Payne  Whitney,  1 902.  24  x  20. 

Arthur  B.  Davies.  Crescendo,  1910.    18x40. 

Stuart  Davis.  House  and  Street,  1931.  26x421/. 

Charles  Demuth.  My  Egypt,  1927.  Oil  on  composition  board, 
353/,  x  30. 

Edwin  Dickinson.  The  Fossil  Hunters,  1926-28.  96  Vz  x  73%. 

Preston  Dickinson.  Industry,  before  1924.   30  x  24 1/4. 

Nathaniel  Dirk.  Promenade,  1932.   60  x  34. 

Arthur  G  Dove.  Gear,  1922.  22  x  18.  Lent  by  Terry  Dintenfass 
Inc.,  New  York. 

Guy  Pene  du  Bois.  Juliana  Force  at  the  Whitney  Studio  Club, 
c.  1920.  Oil  on  wood,  20  x  15.  Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
S.  Adams  in  memory  of  Philip  K.  Hutchins. 

Woman  with  Cigarette,  1929.   36!/  x28%. 


Louis  M.Eilshemius.  Figures  in  Landscape,  1906.  23%  x  361/. 
Gift  of  Louise  Nevelson. 

Philip  Evergood.  The  New  Lazarus,  1927/54.  Oil  on  plywood, 
48  x  83 1/.  Gift  of  Joseph  H.  Hirshhorn. 

Lyonel  Feininger.  Gelmeroda,  VIII,  1921.   39 !/  x  3 1 1/ . 

Ernest  Fiene.  Nocturne,  34th  Street,  1932.  26  x  361/. 

Wood  Gaylor.  Picnic  at  Shaker  Lake,  1923.  13  x  201/2.  Lent  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Laurent. 

William  J.  Glackens.  Fete de Suquet,  1932.  25%  x  32. 

Hammerstein's  Roof  Garden,  c.  190  3. 30x25. 

Arshile  Gorky.  The  Artist  and  His  Mother,  1926-29.  60  x  50. 
Gift  of  Julien  Levy  for  Maro  and  Natasha  Gorky  in  memory 
of  their  father. 

Samuel  Halpert.  Brooklyn  Bridge,  1913.  34  x  42.  Gift  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Halpert. 

Marsden  Hartley. Painting, Number  5, 1914-15.  39V2  x  313/. 
Anonymous  gift. 

Robert  Henri.  Gertrude  Vanderbilt  Whitney,  1916.  50x  72. Lent 
by  Mrs.  G  Macculloch  Miller. 

Laughing  Child,  1907.  24  x  20. 

Edward  Hopper.  At  the  Cafe,  1906/7  or  1909.  Watercolor  on 
paper,  ll13/ic  x  9Vs-  Bequest  of  Josephine  N.  Hopper. 

Building,  Southwest,  n.d.  Watercolor  on  paper,  13/8  x 
1915/i<;.  Bequest  of  Josephine  N.  Hopper. 

Early  Sunday  Morning,  1930.   35  x  60. 

L'Annee  Terrible:  On  the  Rooftops,  n.d.  Watercolor  and  ink 
on  paper,  21 3/  x  14%.  Bequest  of  Josephine  N.  Hopper. 

Le  Pont  Royal,  1909-  23!Z  x  281/.  Bequest  of  Josephine 
N.  Hopper. 

Le  Quai  des  Grands  Augustins,  1909.  23 1 2  x  2 8  V  2 -  Bequest 
of  Josephine  N.  Hopper. 

New  York  and  Its  Houses,  n.d.  Watercolor  and  ink  on  paper, 
21x%e  x  l4.Wu;.  Bequest  of  Josephine  N.  Hopper. 

Pavilion  de  Flore,  1909-  23J/2  x  28 Vz-  Bequest  of  Josephine 
N.  Hopper. 

Rocks,  n.d.  Watercolor  on  paper,  131%o  x  20.  Bequest  of 
Josephine  N.  Hopper. 

Rocky  Shore  and  Water,  n.d.  Watercolor  on  paper,  IB^fl  x 
191%c.  Bequest  of  Josephine  N.  Hopper. 

Woman,   1906/7  or   1909.  Watercolor  on  paper,    U%o  x 
9%.  Bequest  of  Josephine  N.  Hopper. 

John  Kane,  junction  Hollow,  1932.  191/  x  26%.  Gift  of  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Allan  Roos  in  memory  of  Robert  M.  Benjamin. 

Morris  Kantor.  Two  Figure  Arrangement,  1923.  46  x  54.  Gift 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  G  Altschul. 

Bernard  Karfiol.  Boy  Bathers,  1916.  28  x  36. 

Making  Musk  .  1938.    32  x  40.  Lent  anonymously. 

Rockwell  Kent.  Shadows  of  Evening,  192 1-23.   38  x  44. 
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Walt  Kuhn.  The  Blue  Clown,  1931.   30x25. 

Yasuo  Kuniyoshi.  Strong  Woman  and  Child,  1925.  57  x  45. 
Lent  by  the  Sara  Roby  Foundation,  New  York. 

Edward  Laning.  Fourteenth  Street,  1931.  Tempera  on  canvas, 
30x40. 

Ernest  Lawson.  Winter  on  the  River,  1907.   33  x  40. 

George  Luks.  Armistice  Night,  1918.  37  x  6834.  Anonymous 
gift. 

Woman  with  Goose,  1907.  Oil  on  wood,  20  x  16. 

Stanton  Macdonald-Wright.  "Oriental."  Synchromy  in  Blue- 
Green,  1918.   36x50. 

John  Marin.  Region  of  Brooklyn  Bridge  Fantasy,  1932.  Water- 
color  on  paper,  1 8  %  x  2  2  1/  . 

White  Horses,  Sea  Movement  off  Deer  Isle,  Maine,  1926. 
Watercolor  on  paper,  15!4  x  19%.  Anonymous  gift. 

Reginald  Marsh.  Why  Not  Use  the  "L"P,  1930.  Egg  tempera  on 
canvas,  36  x  48. 

Alfred  H.  Maurer.  Twin  Heads,  c.  1930.  26  !4  x  18.  Gift  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hudson  D.  Walker. 

Kenneth  Hayes  Miller.  The  Fitting  Room,  1931.  Oil  and  tem- 
pera on  canvas  covered  masonite,  28  x  34.  Lent  by  The 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York;  Arthur  H.  Hearn 
Fund,  1931. 

Georgia  O'Keeffe.  Abstraction,  1 926.   30  x  18. 

Joseph  Pickett.  Coryell's  Ferry,  1776.  Probably  between  1914- 
1918.  371/2  x48V4- 

Horace  Pippin.  The  Buffalo  Hunt,  1933.  21  1/  x  31. 

Maurice  Prendergast.  Central  Park,  1901 .  Watercolor  on  paper, 
l43/8x21l/2. 

May  Day,  Central  Park,  c.  1901.  Watercolor  on  paper,  14 1/ 
x  2P/8. 

The  Promenade,  1913.   30  x  34.  Bequest  of  Alexander  M. 
Bing. 

Morgan  Russell.  Four  Part  Synchromy,  Number  7,  1914-15. 
I5V2  x  11  !/2.  Gift  of  the  artist  in  memory  of  Gertrude  V. 
Whitney. 

Katherine  Schmidt.  The  Snake,  1932.  20  x  36. 

Henry  Schnakenberg.  Conversation,  1930.   50!/  x  36. 

Ben  Shahn.  The  Passion  of  Sacco  and  Vanzetti,  193  1—32.  Tem- 
pera on  canvas,  84  •/  x  48.  Gift  of  Edith  and  Milton  Lowen- 
thal  in  memory  of  Juliana  Force. 

Charles  Sheeler.  River  Rouge  Plant,  1932.  20  x  24. 

Everett  Shinn.  Revue,  1908.   18x24. 

John  Sloan.  Backyards,  Greenwich  Village,  1914.   26  x  32. 

Sixth  Avenue  Elevated  at  Third  Street,  1 928.   30  x  40. 

Raphael  Soyer.  Under  the  Bridge,  1932.  261/  x  321/.  Lent  by 
Mrs.  Mary  Liebcr. 

Eugene  Speicher.  Fira  Barchak,  1929.   64  x  42. 
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Niles  Spencer.  The  Green  Table,  1930.   50x40. 

Joseph  Stella.  The  Brooklyn  Bridge:  Variation  on  an  Old  Theme, 
1939.   70x42. 

Maurice  Sterne.  Bali  Bazaar,  1913-14.   361/  x  39. 

Florine  Stettheimer.  Sun,  1931.   38  x  26. 

Unknown  artist.  Dover  Baby  Holding  Bottle  and  Flower,  n.d. 
25  x  2 1 .  Lent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Laurent. 

Girl  in  White  Holding  Cat,  n.d.  26%  x  23.  Lent  by  Paul 
Laurent. 

Abraham  Walkowitz.  City  scape,  c.  1915.  25  x  18.  Lent  by 
Zabriskie  Gallery,  New  York. 

Franklin  C.  Watkins.  The  Crucifixion,  1931.    10  x  7. 

Max  Weber.  Chinese  Restaurant,  1915.  40  x  48. 

Grant  Wood.  Birthplace  of  Herbert  Hoover,  West  Branch,  Iowa, 
1931.  30  x  40.  Lent  by  Alan  Pomeroy  Collins  in  memory 
of  his  father,  Alan  Copeland  Collins. 

William  Zorach.  The  Roof  Playground,  1917.  29  x  23%.  Gift 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  G.  Altschul. 


SCULPTURE 

Jo  Davidson,  Gertrude  Stein,   1920.  Bronze,  31!/  x  2 31/  x 
241/2. 

Gertrude  Vanderbilt  Whitney,  c.  1917.  Marble,  19  x  16! 4 
x  113/. 

John  B.  Flannagan.  Chimpanzee,  1928.  Granite,  103/  x  8  x 
63/. 

Gaston  Lachaise.  Standing    Woman,   1912—27.  Bronze,  70  x 
28  x  16. 

Robert  Laurent.  The  Awakening,  1931.  Bronze,  37%  x  55  x 

281/. 

The  Flame,  c.  1917.  Wood,  18  x  31/  x  3/2.  Gift  of  Bartlett 
Arkell. 

Elie  Nadelman.  Chanteuse,  c.  1918.  Painted  wood,  37  h.  Lent  by 
Lloyd  Goodrich. 

Reuben  Nakian.  Seal,  1930.  Bronze,  17  Yl  x  9  x  15. 

Hugo  Robus.  Despair,  1927.  Bronze,  12%  x  10  x  13. 

Maurice  Sterne.  The  Bomb  Thrower,  1910/14.  Bronze,  12  x 
IVl  x  91/.  Bequest  of  Mrs.  Sam  A.  Lewisohn. 

John  Storrs.  Composition  Around  Two  Voids,  1932.  Stainless 
steel,  20  x  10  x  6.  Gift  of  Monique  Storrs  Booz. 

Max   Weber.   Spiral  Rhythm,    1915.   Plaster,  24   h.   Lent   by 
Joseph  Ternbach  and  the  Forum  Gallery,  New  York. 

Gertrude  V.  Whitney.  Fountain,  1913.  Bronze,  42  x  36  x  29. 

Mother  and  Child,  1935.  Marble,  34  x  101/  x  13/2.  Gift 
of  Mrs.  G.  Macculloch  Miller. 

William    Zorach.    The    Artist's    Daughter,     1930/1946-66. 
Georgia  marble,  25x/  x  13V2  x  ll1/. 


'<!ll!llllllllllllllllll!llllllllllllllllllllllllllllll!lll! 
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Entrance  and   lobby  of  the  Whitney  Museum  of  American   Art  on   West 
Eighth  Street. 
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THE     ARTS 


[July,  1923] 


WHAT  IS   HOME  WITHOUT  A 
MODERN  PICTURE? 


PAINTING  and  sculpture  are  the  only  two 
arts  which,  in  their  contemporary  manifes- 
tations, people  are  permitted  to  overlook  while 
still  retaining  some  sort  of  claim  to  cultiva- 
tion. A  person  whose  bookshelves  held  noth- 
ing later  than  Thackeray  would  be  a  curios- 
ity. Even  in  our  schools  and  universities 
boys  are  taught  something  about  contempo- 
rary literature. 

But  the  fact  seems  to  be  entirely  ignored 
by  some  people  that  many  of  the  best  minds 
in  the  world  today  are  expressing  themselves 
through  the  mediums  of  painting  and  sculp- 
ture, and  that  to  shut  ourselves  off  from  the 
revelations  of  these  best  minds  is  to  deprive 
ourselves  of  untold   pleasure. 

Just  as  you  couldn't  possibly  imagine  not 
having  contemporary  books  in  your  library,  so 
really  you  shouldn't  be  able  to  imagine  liv- 
ing in  rooms  that  are  entirely  barren  of  con- 
temporary  art. 

One  of  the  most  wonderful  rooms  in  New- 
York  is  a  room  whose  walls  are  decorated 
by  a  modern  American  painter.  And  in  that 
room       Chinese       sculpture,       paintings       by 


Cezanne,  drawings  by  Ingres  and  various 
other  examples  of  art,  separated  by  time  and 
race,  live  together  on   the  happiest   terms. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  about  it, 
a  house  without  any  contemporary  pictures  is 
a  house  that  is  half  alive.  When  we  close 
our  minds  to  contemporary  thought  we  have 
stopped  living,  and  the  painting  and  sculpture 
of  today  are  important  branches  of  contem- 
porary   thought. 

Why  deprive  yourself  of  all  the  fun? 
Would  you  like  never  to  see  a  present-day 
play  or  read  a  present-day  book?  Why  live 
without  present-day  art?  It's  one  thing  to 
see  a  picture  in  a  gallery  and  quite  another 
to  have  it  in  your  room  where  you  can  look 
at  it  often  and  get  the  full  joy  of  it. 

Every  season  in  New  York  there  are  in- 
spiring exhibitions  of  contemporary  art.  But 
don't  be  just  a  gallery  trotter.  Make  up 
your  mind  that  next  season  you  will  buy  at 
least  one  work  of  art  by  a  living  artist — not 
to  "encourage"  the  artist,  but  simply  for  the 
jov  of  it — because  vou  want  to! 
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THE  WHITNEY  STUDIO  GALLERIES 

Announce 

Six  Special  Exhibitions  and  Sales  o/Contemporary 

American   and  European  Art   for  the  Season  of 

1923—1924 
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THE  WHITNEY  STUDIO  GALLERIES 


8  WEST  8th  STREET 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


